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Delinguency Shows Downward Trend? 


N its July issue one year ago, Canadian WELFARE drew attention to the steady upward 
trend in juvenile delinquency statistics which had been recorded each year from the 

outbreak of war. The figures for the year ended September 30, 1943, recently issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and based on returns from Juvenile Courts across the 
country, now reveal that even before the issuance of that editorial statement, the corner 
had been turned and a downward trend had set in. 


Statistics for this latest year show a drop in Court appearances and convictions of 
juveniles amounting to between 11 and 13 per cent, as compared to the record year ending 
September 30, 1942. Just as the increase was in the past largely due to a jump in Court 
appearances on minor charges, so is this apparent decline due, in large part, to a falling off 
in Court appearances for minor offences; for the detailed breakdown shows that Court 
appearances, as well as convictions on major delinquency charges, have declined only 5 per 
cent, whereas in the field of minor delinquencies the drop from the 1942 peak has been in 
the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 


No one can say for certain what is the reason for this apparent improvement. The 
decrease, encouraging though it is, should not be given more importance than is its due; for 
we would do well to measure this change in longer terms than that of a comparison simply 
with the record year of 1942. It will sober us, perhaps, to recall that, apart from 1942, the 
figures for this latest year represent higher levels than those for any other year on record. 
Court appearances in 1943 were still up 28.5 per cent over the last pre-war year, ending 
September 1939. For major delinquency charges the increase was still 27 per cent; for minor 
charges 32 per cent. With regard to convictions the increases over the last pre-war year 
were even higher. Total convictions in 1943 were 35.3 per cent over the year ending 
September 1939, and convictions for major delinquencies were 32 per cent up, while for 
minor delinquencies the increase was 47 per cent. 


Several other figures are worthy of special attention. The number of repeaters appearing 
before the Courts on major delinquency charges in any one year since 1922 was never higher 
than 1848 in 1941. For the year ended September 30, 1943, the number of repeaters was 
2603, or 40 per cent of all the major delinquents. In other words, while the number of 
children appearing in Court during 1943 for minor offences was markedly down, and while 
the number appearing on major charges for the first time was considerably down, the hard 
core of juvenile recidivists was up anywhere from 60 to 100 per cent over the typical 
experience of the last twenty years. Moreover, in nine of the sixteen separate cate- 
gories listed for major offences, 1943 recorded increases over 1942: while the number of 
girls found guilty of major delinquency charges was higher than at any time since 1925. 


These sobering figures would seem to justify at least the conjecture that the real reason 
for the apparent decline in juvenile delinquency for 1943 is to be found in weakened and 
depleted juvenile probation staffs which have been obliged, because of more urgent pressures, 
to concentrate on the growing numbers of repeaters—harvesting the crop we have sown 
during the years of wartime neglect—and overlooking that group of minor offenders which 
ordinarily would have come to the attention of Court authorities in years of lighter pressure. 
Whatever the answer be, we have still a long hard road ahead before we can say that we 
have restored the problem of juvenile delinquency to its peace-time proportions. 
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Family Allowances 


PART I 


66 EVOLUTIONARY” was the 
R adjective which Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge applied to 
his family allowance proposals 
when giving evidence, slightly over 
a year ago, to Canada’s House of 
Commons Committee on Social 
Security. Revolutionary or not, 
the current proposals before the 
House of Commons to inaugurate 
a system of family allowances in 
Canada, effective July 1, 1945, are 
resulting in an exceptionally wide 
measure of public interest, and no 
little amount of controversy, as 
Canadians in all walks of life 
debate the pros and cons of this 
our first instalment on _ social 
security. 

Seldom has any measure of 
social legislation attracted such a 
wide degree of comment in the 
public press. Seldom has there 
been such a widespread divergence 
in point of view as to the merits 
of any specific measure. It has 
usually been possible in the past 
to debate our measures of social 
welfare legislation without any 
fear that charges of political 
bribery or racial favouritism would 
enter into the discussion; yet these 
and numerous other similar 
charges have already been levelled 
at the Government because of its 
family allowance proposals, and 
the result has been, to some extent 
at least, to obscure the more tech- 
nical issues of a social welfare 
nature which are involved. 





An Instalment on Social Security 


GerorcE F. Davipson 


The historical background of 
family allowance discussions in 
Canada has been a disjointed one. 
We may note a flurry of interest 
around the year 1929 when evi- 
dence was given, both for and 
against family allowances, before 
a special committee of the House 
of Commons, but this flurry of 
interest soon died and so far as 
Canada generally was concerned, 
little or nothing was heard again 
on the subject until the Beveridge 
and the Marsh Reports appeared 
in the winter of 1942-43 with their 
joint advocacy of family allow- 
ances for Great Britain and for 
Canada. 

In the meantime one Canadian 
province, Quebec, through _ its 
Social Insurance Commission, had 
examined the question more closely 
and, after studying family allow- 
ance systems then in effect in 
Europe and hearing substantiaiiy 
the same body of evidence as the 
House of Commons Committee 
had heard in 1929, had passed ove1 
the proposal as being unsuited to 
the conditions prevailing at that 
time in the Province of Quechee. 
The Commission went on record, 
however, to the effect that it was 
not opposed to the principle of 
family allowances. 

Then came the Marsh proposals 
in‘ 1943 and, following them, the 
suggestion made in the report of 
the National War Labour Board, 














in September of the same year, 
that if the Government could not 
see its way clear to remove all 
wages lower than fifty cents an 
hour from the wage-freezing order, 
family allowances might be intro- 
duced as a means of relieving the 
economic pressure on low = level 
family incomes. It was not until 
this report made its appearance 
that signs began to multiply in- 
dicating that the Government was 
giving serious consideration to 
family allowances legislation. Fin- 
ally with the Speech from the 
Throne in January of this year, 
and the resolution placed on the 
order paper in June, it became 
evident that the Government had 
chosen family allowances as_ its 
first measure in the development 
of a large-scale post-war social 
security program. 


At the time of the writing of 
this present article, the Bill has 
not yet been presented in the 
House. Its broad outlines are 
known, however, from the resolu- 
tion placed on the order paper in 
June. The measure proposes to 
pay an allowance from tax funds 
to all children in Canada who are 
living in a family unit. The amount 
of payment varies from a minimum 
of $5.00 per month for a child 
under six to a maximum of $8.00 
for a child thirteen and over. Pro- 
vision is made for the scaling down 
of the allowance as the size of the 
family grows larger. For the fifth 
child the rate ordinarily payable 
drops by $1.00, for the sixth and 
seventh by $2.00, and for the 
eighth and additional children by 
$3.00 per month. Provision is also 





made to ensure that persons in 
the income tax paying bracket will 
have the exemptions which they 
could ordinarily claim on income 
tax because of their children re- 
duced proportionately by what- 
ever amounts they have received 
in the course of the tax year from 
family allowances. 

Further details as to the pro- 
posals will no doubt be available 
by the time this appears in print. 
It is already evident, however, 
that the Government has reduced 
its proposal to tangible terms 
which, while not yet clear: in all 
their administrative details, can be 
fairly definitely appraised in their 
probable effect upon the social and 
economic structure of the Nation. 

First of all let us look at the 
proposal from the point of view 
of its fiscal and economic impli- 
cations. It is probably correct to 
assume that this has been designed 
to serve as a measure of eco- 
nomic reconstruction in the post- 
war period as well as a measure of 
social betterment. These family 
allowances will not only achieve, 
it is hoped, an important social 
function in ensuring a more ade- 
quate opportunity for healthy, 
decent living to Canadian children; 
they will also accomplish an im- 
portant economic function by 
assisting in the maintenance of a 
high degree of domestic purchasing 
power, thus creating a demand for 
consumer goods that will of itself 
contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of a high level of employ- 
ment. 

It has often been said that Can- 
ada’s chances of achieving full 





employment in the post-war period 
depend very largely on the extent 
to which she can rebuild and 
even expand her export markets 
throughout the world. Other eco- 
nomists have placed great reliance 
on capital expansion in the post- 
war period either through private 
plant construction or through 
public works and investment pro- 
grams to keep the employment 
level reasonably close to its war- 
time peak. The family allowance 
measure points to a third possi- 
bility—namely, the domestic 
market which is completely within 
Canada’s own control, not subject 


to the uncertainties of interna- 
tional trade, and which can, if 
properly -stimulated, provide a 


great new market for many of the 
commodities which otherwise we 
would have to export to other 
countries of the world. While no 
official estimates have been pub- 
lished yet as to the amount of 
consumer purchasing power which 
will be placed in the hands of 
Canadian families by this family 
allowance legislation, the best un- 
official estimates indicate that it 
will amount to $250 million gross, 
or $200 million net, after allow- 
ance has been made for income tax 
adjustments and other factors. 
Obviously an expenditure of this 
order will do much to _ bolster 
domestic purchasing power in the 
post-war period, thus: creating a 
demand for the products of Can- 
ada’s soil and factories and con- 
tributing to a high measure of 
employment. 


This, of course, is not the only 


argument advanced by competent 


economists in favour of family 
allowances. Let us consider, for 
example, the relationship of family 
allowances to the wage structure. 
Can the purposes of family allow- 
ances be achieved by establishment 
of a sufficiently high wage structure 
to permit of a living wage sufficient 
to provide adequate income for 
all Canadian families? Certainly 
if the experience of other countries 
of the world is to be taken as any 
criterion in this connection, the 
answer must be given in the nega- 
tive. Wages are traditionally based 
on the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work,” and rightly so, and 
this principle is completely incon- 
sistent with the other principle, 
equally valid, that if a wage 
earner’s income is to provide ade- 
quately for his family, it must 
vary in accordance with the size 
of his family responsibilities. There 
was a time perhaps when it might 
be assumed that the typical head 
of a family had sources of income 
to draw from, other than that re- 
ceived from wage-earning employ- 
ment. With the advent of the in- 
dustrial economy, however, this 
has largely ceased to be the case 
so far as the vast majority of wage 
earners are concerned. The wage 
earner today has to rely almost 
exclusively on the income he re- 
ceives from his employer to meet 
his family responsibilities. He has 
little or no resources outside of 
this, and yet the income he re- 
ceives from this source does not 
and cannot make any provision 
for the fact that he may either be 
a single man with no family re- 


sponsibilities whatsoever, or a 


family man with a wife and several 
children to support. 

The argument is often advanced 
at this point that higher wage 
levels sufficient te support ade- 
quately a man, wife and three chil- 
dren, would constitute a_ better 
answer to this problem than would 
the provision of family allowances 
outside of the wage structure en- 
tirely. Australia, in 1919, set up a 
Royal Commission of economists 
to look into this _ possibility. 
The findings of these economists 
were that wage levels based on 
such a typical family were eco- 
nomically impossible because such 
wage levels would require more 
than the total produced wealth of 
the entire nation. They would, in 
short, be based on the assumption 
that every single wage earner and 
every married wage earner had a 
wife and three children to support, 
and this would mean provision for 
hundreds of thousands of wives 
and millions of children who did 
not exist. At the same time the 
problem of the wage earner with 
more than three children to sup- 
port would still remain unsolved. 
The Australian Commission of In- 
quiry came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the provision of a 
living wage in the terms conceived 
by their study was not the prac- 
tical answer to the problem of 
varying family needs and recom- 
mended consideration of the family 
allowances proposal which was 
subsequently taken up and _ ulti- 
mately adopted by the Australian 
Government. 

Even supposing, however, that 
the principle of the living wage 


had been found feasible, it is well 
to remember that this would have 
solved the problem only of the 
wage-earning section of the popu- 
lation. There would still remain 
the problem of those families where 
the head of the house is not in 
wage-earning employment. No ad- 
justment of wage levels is going 
to benefit the families of farmers, 
fishermen, etc., whose income and 
whose livelihood depends on the 
prices of their produce rather than 
on wage levels. True enough, 
greater economic security can be 
brought to many of these produc- 
ers’ homes by raising the price 
levels of the food stuff and com- 
modities that they produce, but 
this again will not meet the prob- 
lem for two reasons. In the first 
place the increased income thus 
obtained will relate to the volume 
of the farm produce which the 
farmer has to offer for sale rather 
than to the size of his family re- 
sponsibilities. In the second place 
this very increase in prices will 
offset to a large extent the benefits 
to be derived by the wage earner 
from the higher wage levels which 
he has presumably achieved 
through the application of the liv- 
ing wage principle already referred 
to. The result will be that the 
wage earner will be in large mea- 
sure back where he started from, 
and the living wage formula will 
have to be recalculated and ad- 
justed to a higher level, and so the 
vicious circle goes on. 

It seems clear that this approach 
to the problem, increasing as it 
does both the cost of production 
and the cost of consumer produce, 





will, in part at least, cancel out 
any benefits that it produces with- 
out adjusting the benefits to the 
variable size of the producer’s or 
the wage earner’s family responsi- 
bilities. Family allowances on the 
other hand, provided from tax 
funds, will be related specifically 
to the size of the producer’s or the 
wage earner’s family responsibili- 
ties. They will supplement but not 
replace equitable adjustments in 
the prices of farm and other pro- 
ducts, as well as ‘adjustments in 
wages. Most important of all, they 
will in large measure come out of 
surplus wealth (since most of our 
tax revenues come from this 
source), and they will not, there- 
fore, serve to the same extent as 


a factor in increasing the cost of 
production or of natural produce. 

Social workers and social agen- 
cies, however, must be concerned 
primarily with the social, not the 
economic implications of such a 
proposal. If the social implications 
of the measure are unsound, it 
must be condemned even though 
it may produce certain economic 
benefits. Let us consider, there- 
fore, some of the social implica- 
tions of the family allowance pro- 
posals. 


Part IT of this article dealing with 
the social implications of family 


will the 


September issue. 
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CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
GENEVA PARK 
AUGUST 28th-SEPTEMBER 4th, 1944 
, = PROGRAM 
with interesting 


for this annual conference at Lake Couchiching is overflowing 
prospects, and the leadership which has been provided is of a 
very high order. 


The Conference which, as usual, is to all social workers, school 
teachers, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. secretaries, and others interested in working 
with people, is divided into lecture discussions, seminar and workshop groups, and 
general evening sessions. Among the leaders are to be found Mrs. Margaret 
Meeks, State Director of Recreation for Oklahoma, Captain John R. Seeley, 
Personnel Department, Canadian Army Headquarters Staff, Quirt McKinney, 
Director of Music, Peterborough Normal Schools, and Miss Anne MacDonnell 


of the National Film Board. 


open 


The Conference is also fortunate in securing the assistance of Mr. Maurice 
Stack of the I.L.O. at one of the evening sessions, who will speak on “Social 
Security Planning in the English-Speaking World” and will take part in the 
morning seminar. 

Registrations for the Conference should be mailed early to the National 


Council of the Y.M.C.A., 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, Ontario, and will be 
accepted in the order received as the number will be limited. 
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They Also Serve 


E HAVE in Canada, today, 

thousands of women in the 

Forces and in industry but 
we have, too, a great many women 
doing equally important work as 
volunteers in hospitals, Travellers’ 
Aid booths, settlements, Red Cross 
blood donor clinics — in fact, 
wherever there is a job to be done. 
Community jobs have become 
essential war jobs; the two are 
interwoven and we find the volun- 
teer playing an important role. 
How has she achieved this dis- 
tinction as an integral part of the 
community pattern? It is because 
she has proven herself as a leader 
—as a person ready and able to 
shoulder responsibility. 

The volunteer who accepts the 
challenge to do her part as a citi- 
zen subscribes to the principle that 
good volunteer service is based on 
training—if possible, specific train- 
ing for the job she expects to do. 
Such training is needed to make 
volunteer service in particular 
fields more effective. In this edu- 
cation lies the key to efficient 
volunteer service. It is not enough 
to skim the surface and learn 
community needs. The volunteer 
must have a broad background of 
knowledge. She should seek avail- 
able courses, planned with profes- 
sional advice, that will further her 
undertaking of community prob- 
lems. A well designed course pro- 
vides the necessary introduction 
into the field of social welfare. The 
volunteer will discover, among 
other things, that health, housing, 


The story of Canadian 
Junior League Service. 


Wits Brack 
Formerly Canadian Representative, 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. 
and delinquency are a major con- 
cern to those who think seriously 
about the welfare of others. She 
will learn to work effectively as a 
member of a group and will be 
ever more alert to improve the 
quality of her service. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the fact that the maintenance of 
a high standard of volunteer ser- 
vice depends upon education. That 
education does not stop with com- 
munity affairs; it embraces national 
affairs and, as this war is teaching 
us, international affairs. 

In giving volunteers an oppor- 
tunity for service, the placement 
system is used not only by the 
Junior Leagues but by all out- 
standing volunteer bureaux. Such 
a system provides— 

(a) An analysis of the  volunteer’s 

qualifications. 

(b) An insight into the various fields 
of service. 

(c) Careful follow-up on the success of 
each placement, resulting in a satis- 
fied agency and a satisfied volun- 
teer. 

(d) Educational opportunities that will 
broaden the volunteer’s thinking 
and increase her efficiency. 

A well placed volunteer not only 
does an essential job in her com- 
munity but she grows and develops 
her own capacity for achievement 
at the same time. 

It is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that a trained volunteer will 
be sought as a Board Member of 








one or more community organiza- 
tions. Such an invitation comes 
because she has learned, through 
education, to take responsibility 
and has developed as an indivi- 
dual. She has a knowledge of the 
broad principles of social welfare, 
and is aware of community needs 
and good standards in meeting 
them. If she accepts an oppor- 
tunity to serve as a citizen in this 
way, she must stand ready to learn 
all that she can about the agency’s 
aims and how it fits into the whole 
community set-up. She becomes, 
in part, responsible for the work 
of the agency and must keep 
abreast of new methods in order 
to participate in planning the pro- 
gram. A. well equipped Board 
Member brings real strength to 
her agency and neglects no chance 
to interpret that agency to the 
public. In the matter of public 
relations alone she can accomplish 
a great deal in bringing the lay 
point of view to the professional 
worker and, in turn, taking back 
to her community a full under- 
standing of the way in which her 
agency fulfills its purpose. The 
Board Member today has perhaps 
an even greater responsibility than 
in the past, due to changes that 
are occurring in preparation for 
the return of our men from over- 
seas. She should not only be well 
aware of the social, civic and cul- 
tural needs of the community but 
should learn about social legisla- 
tion, post-war employment possi- 
bilities, and all the problems that 
will confront us when peace comes. 
It is only through such knowledge 


that a Board Member can ever 


~ 


hope to be of service in planning 
for the future. 

Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing examples of volunteer 
service effectively applied to meet 
community needs is that of the 
Junior Leagues of America, with 
local Leagues in the larger cities 
in both the United States and 
Canada. 

It is not easy to summarize the 
work being done by the Canadian 
Junior Leagues with their mem- 
bership of nearly fourteen hundred. 
Demand for the service of League 
volunteers has increased in every 
community. Since the war, em- 
phasis has been placed on com- 
munity service plus war work, and 
the Leagues have responded splen- 
didly. The usual peacetime volun- 
teer services have been continued 
and, in addition, as might be ex- 
pected, many new duties under- 
taken to meet new war needs. 

Always on the alert for good 
volunteer material, the Junior 
League looks well into the com- 
munity and seeks to find young 
women “with qualities of leader- 
ship, intelligence, responsibility, 
congeniality of purpose and belief 
in promoting human welfare — 
rather than congeniality of birth 
and economic security”. Not every- 
one can be a leader but in making 
an effort toward self development, 
the volunteer is bound to emerge 
a stronger, more vital person. 

The value of League training is 
brought out again and again by 
the fact that so many League 
members are being given respon- 
sible positions wherever they hap- 
pen to be—in uniform or on the 


home front. The League is well 
represented in England with mem- 
bers serving in the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the R.C.A.F.; the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, and the Mech- 
anized Transport Corp. One mem- 
ber is a hostess at Red Cross 
House in London. On this side, all 
the Leagues have members on 
active service—working as V.A.D.’s 
and doing full time work for the 
Red Cross. Each League honors 
those who have signed up to serve 
their country wherever they are 
needed. Particular pride is felt in 
three outstanding members — 
Major Alice Sorby, the first mem- 
ber of the C.W.A.C. overseas who 
recently received the O.B.E.; 
Colonel Margaret Eaton, the high- 
est ranking officer in the C.W.A.C., 
and Wing Officer Willa Walker, 
O.B.E., head of the Women’s 
Division, R.C.A.F. 

It is not possible to give an 
account of all that the Leagues 
have accomplished these past few 
vears. The following highlights 
show that their influence has been 
felt in many worthy causes. 

This vear, by means of a 
Cabaret, the Vancouver League 
raised over $8,000.00 to help main- 
tain their welfare commitments 
and provide war gifts. Such gifts 
have included a Red Cross Trailer 
Kitchen for Great Britain, re- 
decoration of the Women’s Army 
Leave Centre, and additional fur- 
nishings for the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Clinic. They gave $3,000.00 
toward the Canadian Children’s 
Service, which organized and sent 
to England Canadian social work 
staff to work in day nurseries and 


evacuation areas. The League’s 
contribution to Alexandra Neigh- 
borhood House has been substan- 
tial, making it possible to engage 
a second social worker, open a 
summer play school, and employ a 
full time kindergarten teacher. 
They assume financial support of 
the W.V.S. and are delighted with 
its success. 

In accordance with the League 
policy of demonstrating a need in 
the community and, when the 
demonstration has proven success- 
ful, asking that local funds carry 
the project, the Halifax League 
established and financed the Social 
Service Index. It is now almost 
entirely supported by the Com- 
munity Chest. Recognizing the 
need for a Children’s Library, the 
League established the first and 
only one in Halifax. They adminis- 
ter, finance and staff it completely. 
Although they make no financial 
contribution to the new W.VSS. 
in Halifax, the League was partly 
responsible for its formation. They 
took the lead in calling certain 
groups together to think seriously 
about a W.V.S. and are quite 
openly proud of its success. 

For seven years the Dale Com- 
munity Centre has been the pro- 
ject of the Hamilton League, and 
has had a_ Project Chairman 
supervising educational programs 
relating to their work there. After 
this year the Centre will be entire- 
ly supported by the community. 

Since 1939 the chief interest of 
the Toronto League has been their 
Recreation and Leisure Time Pro- 
ject, financed by the League until 
a few months ago. This project 








has included, among other things, 
a survey of the city’s weak spots 
and a complete study of the park 
and playground areas. In Septem- 
ber, 1940, the League was asked 
to take over and staff the refugee 
clothing department of the Red 
Cross warehouse, inspecting and 
packing civilian clothes for Britain. 
Thirty-eight members work there 
ach week. In addition to giving 
financial assistance to the W.VS.., 
the League supported the Cana- 
dian Children’s Services to the 
extent of $5,000.00. This year they 
organized a “stampede” and sold 
over $8,000.00 in War Savings 
Stamps during one evening. 

In Winnipeg, the Family Bureau 
was set up as the result of a survey 
financed by the League. They gave 
financial support to the Bureau, 
to the extent of $20,000.00 during 
the days when it was a demonstra- 
tion project. Their financial ob- 
ligation ceased last year, but inter- 
est continues in the placing of 
volunteers in the Bureau. The 
League’s_ successful Arts  Pro- 
gramme was established in 1938 
and includes Art Appreciation 
Classes for the school children at 
the Art Gallery, and visits to the 
Museum. Since last October more 
than 4,000 children have visited 
the Art Gallery and over 12,000 
have seen exhibits and had classes 
in the schools. Realizing the need 
for trained social workers the 
League has promised $1,650.00 a 
year for three years, to the new 
School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. A member 
of the Winnipeg League, Mrs. 
John Bird, conducts a very suc- 
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His- 
CBC 


cessful program—‘Headline 
tory’—which is given over 
twice each week. It is the only 
out-of-school broadcast for chil- 
dren carried by a network on this 
continent. Mrs. Bird has always 
given the most generous recogni- 
tion to the assistance of the Asso- 
ciation’s consultant by radio with 
whom she is in close touch. 


The Junior League Camp in the 
heart of the Laurentians has been, 
for twenty-six years, the chief in- 
terest of the Montreal League. 
Over 300 children spend a holiday 
there each summer. In 1936 the 
League organized and _ financed 
the first Central Volunteer Bureau 
in Canada. Since the war it has 
become, at the request of the 
Government, .a Women’s Volun- 
tary Service Centre. The League 
ceased giving financial assistance 
last year, but the development and 
progress of the W.V.S. is a con- 
stant source of pride. About a year 
ago the League was asked to 
undertake a West End Community 
survey. Certain agencies felt that 
there were still inadequacies in 
their services, due to new and 
serious developments since the 
war. The League canvassed 500 
homes in a neighborhood of ap- 
proximately 5000. Ten agencies 
sponsored the survey and imme- 
diate problems were referred to 
them. In December, 1942, the 
Rotary Club asked the League to 
organize and staff an Officers’ In- 
formation Centre—financed by 
Rotary. Since then, thousands of 
officers have received hospitality 
and service of some kind. The 
Centre operates with four shifts a 


day and the League provides the 
necessary 56 volunteers a_ week. 
This spring, in order to focus at- 
tention on the needs of delinquent 
and neglected children, the Mon- 
treal League, with the cooperation 
of the Ligue de la Jeunesse Femi- 
nine and the Jewish Junior Wel- 
fare League. organized a “Delin- 
quency Prevention Week”. The 
whole city was made acutely con- 
scious of the problem. The Mon- 
treal Junior League has set up and 
is financing a Delinquency Com- 
mittee to act as a pressure group 
and carry out the objectives re- 
solved during the special week of 
interpretation. 

In addition to the varied ser- 
vices enumerated, League mem- 
bers all over Canada are serving 
as V.A.D.’s in local hospitals; in 
many types of Red Cross and 
Canteen work; in entertainment of 
Service personnel; day nursery 
projects; salvage campaigns, and 
many other wartime services. 

Voluntary workers have proven 
beyond doubt that they can do a 
real job and do it well. We are 
living in a changing world, soon 


to be confronted by the tremen- 
dous task of rehabilitation. The 
place of the volunteer in the future 
will be determined by her realiza- 
tion of the tremendous responsi- 
bility placed upon women to be 
informed if we are to succeed in 
working for social justice as we 
should. Education for active citi- 
zen participation will become even 
more necessary than in the past 
because we are learning that pro- 
gress is achieved only through 
willingness on the part of everyone 
to share responsibility. We will 
have to rise above prejudice, sel- 
fishness and intolerance if our 
plans for the post-war world are 
to develop into reality. If we be- 
lieve in democracy—equal oppor- 
tunity for all—we must show 
through our actions that we are 
ready to defend our belief. We 
will need to be up-to-the minute 
in our thinking and develop a 
largeness of vision that has been 
so sadly missing in the past. We 
must seek for others what we wish 
for ourselves. Coming years chal- 
lenge not only the volunteer, but 
every human being who strives to 
justify existence in this world. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


fd, again 


the Canadian 


Institute on 


GENEVA PARK, AUGUST 19th to 26th, 1944 


Public Affairs has drawn together 


a most interesting roster of speakers for its 13th Annual Session at Lake 


Couchiching. 


The general theme will be 


“Victory and the United Nations”. Questions of 


international law, of cartels, of post-war relationships between nations, of recon- 
struction and social security, will be dealt with. More detailed information may 
be secured from the office of the Institute, 3 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5. 








Canadian Farmers in 


The Post-War World 


ARMERS of Canada to-day are 

asserting their right to have 

a large share in the task of 
framing the pattern of the post- 
war world. 

If there is any question of their 
having earned this right, they 
might well point to the unsur- 
passed wartime job of food produc- 
tion done in this country in the 
past four years, in the face of in- 
creasing shortage of labour on the 
farms, unsatisfactory returns in 
the early. years of the war because 
of freezing of prices at compara- 
tively low levels; difficulty in 
getting machinery and equipment 
to carry on; and other factors. 


But above and beyond any 
question of having “earned” the 


right, they believe that a sound 
economy in agriculture is funda- 
mental to the future peace and 
security of the nation at large, and 
that such an economy cannot be 
effectively planned unless farmers 
themselves have a very large say 
in the planning. 

In years gone by the farmer, as a 
class, has been for the most part 
on the wrong end of the economic 
stick. That was because there was 
far too little real economic plan- 
ning, far too little opportunity for 
the farmer to have his say, and far 
too much uncontrolled exploitation 
of the products of the farm by 
those who were not the primary 
producers. 


A sound economy in agricul- 
ture is fundamental to future 
peace and security in Canada. 


Coun G. Grorr, 
Secretary, 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


When the Canadian farmer talks 
of economic planning in agriculture 
to-day, he talks in international 
terms as well as national terms. He 
emphasizes the point that because 
Canada is, and will be for a long 
time to come, an exporting nation 
in the agricultural field, economic 
planning in agriculture is not very 
effective unless it reaches out to 
embrace other nations as well. 

He points also to the declara- 
tions of the United Nations Food 
Conference at Hot Springs in 1943, 
when the representatives of forty- 
four nations gave voice to the high 
resolve that “the world, can, and 
should, and must be fed—every- 
one, everywhere”. 

Believing thoroughly in that 
principle, or, in other words, the 
principle of production for plenty, 
he recalls that, in peace times of 
the past, because of lack of proper 
economic planning, his very act of 
producing in plenty robbed him of 
even a decent living wage. 

He is, therefore, determined that 
one of the things that must be 
done in the planning of post-war 
agriculture, is to that the 
farmers who produce in abundance 
to help feed “everyone, every- 
where’, are protected from the evil 
consequences that have attended 
such programs in the past. He likes 


see 


the way the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden put it when he said that 
there can be no returning to the 
“economic anarchy of the past”. 

And that brings us round to the 
question as to just what farmers 
of Canada want for agriculture in 
the post-war period. 

In the main, equality and 
security—economic equality with 
other sections of the population, 
security for themselves and their 
families. 

In its declaration of general 
policy, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, embracing within its 
affiliated membership some 350,000 
Canadian farmers, advocates “the 
continued organization and de- 
velopment of Canadian agriculture 
in such a way as to permit those 
engaged in the industry to esta- 
blish themselves on a_ basis of 
equality with others, and to play 
their part in a dignified and intel- 
ligent manner in the affairs of the 
nation, as befits the producers of 
the nation’s food”. 

In its statement of principles of 
post-war reconstruction for agri- 
culture, the Federation emphasized 
the importance of establishing 
agriculture on an economic footing 
with industry, commerce and la- 
bour, quoting Sir Joseph Stamp as 
authority for the statement thai 
“for over 100 years consumers 
have paid less than the cost of 
production for the food they ate”. 

The Federation’s declaration in 
this connection was that “until 
the principle is accepted that 
farmers are entitled to a fair ex- 
change value for the products of 
the farm with the products and 
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services of non-farm groups, there 
can be no secure future for agri- 
culture”. 

In its statement of policies which 
it advocates for the future in agri- 
culture, the Federation has de- 
clared for the following: 

“Full accord with the declara- 
tion of the United Nations Con- 
ference on food and agriculture at 
Hot Springs, in May, 1943, that 
the world can, and should, and 
must be fed—everyone, every- 
where. In Canada this implies in- 
telligent planning of a nation wide 
program of production.” 


“An accompanying efficiently- 
planned marketing program on 


both a national and international 
scale that will assure markets at 
satisfactory prices for everything 
that is produced.” 

“Full consultation with organ- 
ized agriculture in the working out 
of the Government’s proposed 
post-war policy of floor prices on 
farm products; the basic principle 
of such policy to be to guarantee 
to producers price returns properly 
related to costs of production and 
to the need of providing security 
and good living for the farm 
family.” 

“Establishment of economic se- 
curity for agriculture, so that 
farmers may plan their farm pro- 
grams several years in advance 
without assuming undue risks, and 
to enable them to look forward to 
a higher and more attractive level 
of farm life in all its phases.” 

To these declarations might well 
be added another, emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of es- 
tablishing as the basis of our 








planning in food and agriculture 
in the post-war period, the nutri- 
tional requirements of our people; 
in other words, to see that, in the 
policy of producing for plenty, the 
basic requirement shall be ade- 
quate dietary needs of everyone. 
As President Hannam, of the 
Federation of Agriculture said in a 
recent broadcast, “In a_ better 
world order, charity begins at 
home, and in accordance with this 
view, we in Canada, through our 
government, of course, should set 
about to arrange that, in the post- 
war period, among other things we 
can give all our people an adequate 
diet for health and well-being.” 

And on the same occasion, Mr. 
L. B. Pearson, Minister-Counsellor 
at the Canadian Embassy in 
Washington, and Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Supply of 
UNRRA, said “The malnutrition 
that exists in all countries, even in 
Canada, is at once a challenge and 
an opportunity; a challenge to 
men’s consciences, and an oppor- 
tunity to eradicate a social evil by 
methods which at the same time 
would increase economic pros- 
perity.” 

Upon the ultimate success of 
such a program of economic 
planning as is implied in the above 
declaration of policies, depends the 
future welfare of the people on our 
farms. If such a program can be 
carried through, the entire level of 
life on the land can be lifted to a 
basis comparable to that of urban 
dwellers. Nothing short of this 
should ever again be accepted by 
the farmers of this country, says 
the Federation of Agriculture. 
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Establishment of economic se- 
curity for the farmer would mean 
opportunity for the standard of 
living to which he believes he is 
just as much entitled as his city 
cousins. It is not just a question of 
owning more motor cars or going 
to more movies or buying more 
fancy clothes or taking more trips. 
It is much more a question of 
being able to provide all the neces- 
sary and desirable health and 
medical facilities for his family, to 
give them equal educational oppor- 
tunities with city people, to give 
them more of the conveniences 
and comforts about the house and 
the farm, and, of course, to give 
them fuller recreational oppor- 
tunities. In short, opportunity to 
improve the whole standard of the 
actual human welfare of the farm 
folk. 

It is the unfortunate fact that. 
despite all the great advances that 
have been made in human welfare. 
and in the contributions of science 
and industry to human comfort, 
our rural areas still lag far behind 
the towns and cities in the oppor- 
tunity to use and enjoy these 
facilities of modern civilization, 
and the lack of this opportunity 
‘an be traced very largely to the 
economic maladjustment under 
which rural people have been com- 
pelled to live in the past. 

The most recent Canadian sta- 
tistics show us that only seven 
percent of the farm homes of 
Canada have bathing facilities, 
and only eight percent have flush 
toilets. Four out of five farm homes 
do not have electric lighting, only 
twelve percent have furnaces, only 


twenty-two percent have refrigera- 
tors, and only twenty-nine per- 
cent have telephones. 

Rural areas are still woefully 
lacking in health facilities, despite 
the magnificent record of progress 
in municipal health plans, par- 
ticularly in the West. Lack of 
proper and readily available health 
facilities in the country districts 
presents one of the most obvious 
reasons for the need of a program 
of proper economic planning in the 
post-war period. 

Canada should emerge from this 
war as one of the great nations of 
the world. The measure of her 
stature as such in the future will 
be her ability to face and success- 


fully meet the challenge of the 
problems at home as well as 
abroad, and one of the chief of 
these problems is to place agricul- 
ture upon a more secure economic 
footing. 

Given their full and_ proper 
representation at the council tables 
where the planning is being done, 
the farmers of Canada are ready 
and eager to help in the solution 
of these problems, and to join with 
all other sections of Canadians, 
and with the people of other na- 
tions, in a great co-operative effort 
to build upon the ruins of the old 
economy the truer economy that 
will spell peace and security for 
the world for all time. 


ee 


Teen Canteens 


ROWING out of an experi- 
ment carried out under the 
Playground Supervision 

Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, teen canteens have had 
a successful season in Victoria dur- 
ing the past winter, and next win- 
ter promises a much more exten- 
sive program. 

Last summer we found many of 
the younger teen age group asking 
for evening recreation. Ball games 
and some classes in boxing were 
organized, but dancing was one of 
the things specifically asked for. 
The Playground Committee as an 
experiment secured from the 
School Board the use of a school 
auditorium and with the co-opera- 
tion from the So-Ed group of the 
Y.M.C.A., the Girls’ Work group 
of the Y.W.C.A. and from the 


Parent Teachers’ Association, 
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x 
Frances Barr, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Council of Social Agencies, Victoria, B.C. 


several dances were held. They 
proved popular with the boys and 
girls. The first hour was given over 
to dance instruction, the second 
hour to dancing. The Playground 
Committee ceased to function at 
the end of August but sent a re- 
commendation to the Council of 
Social Agencies that these dances 
be continued throughout the win- 
ter. 

It took a month or two to form 
the committee and once again the 
So-Ed of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Girls’ Work Group of the Y.W. 
C.A. and the Parent Teachers 
Association formed the principals 
of the new committee but addi- 
tional representation was secured 
from the School Board, Teachers’ 








Association, one of the churches, 
Parks’ Committee and interested 
citizens. 

The first dance was so popular 
that we had difficulty managing 
the crowd—one hundred and 
seventy-five children attending in 
a gymnasium that could hardly 
accommodate one hundred. 
Through the School Board, we se- 
cured the use of another gymna- 
sium and the group was divided 
roughly according to age. At pre- 
sent about three hundred boys and 
girls attend the weekly dances. 

Growing out of the senior group, 
a Teen Club has been formed with 
boys and girls planning their own 
programs under supervision. The 
children pay ten cents per night. 


Both the senior and junior gymns 
have a milk bar where cookies and 
chocolate milk are served at cost. 
The project is self-supporting. 

Novelty programs and _ special 
features are planned for each 
Saturday night. When funds allow, 
an orchestra is provided; ordinarily 
a gramophone and loud speaker 
provide the music. 

From various parts of the city 
inquiries have come from other 


groups who plan to organize 
Neighbourhood Teen Canteens for 
next winter. No one who _ has 


visited the canteens and has seen 
the boys and girls heartily enjoy- 
ing themselves can doubt that 
Teen Canteens have a real future 
in the community. 





Preparing to Help 


HE United Nations Relief 

and Rehabilitation Adminis- 

tration is preparing to un- 
dertake its great task of bringing 
assistance of food, clothing, medi- 
cal care, and other necessities of 
life to the people who have been 
in subjection to the enemy. The 
forces of the 44 nations which have 
established UNRRA are being 
mobilized to help the people in 
need in the areas to be liberated. 
We are trying to learn, as well as 
we can, the nature of the job that 
we must tackle. 

One aspect of preparation is the 
training of staff members for over- 
seas service. The Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force must train their 
men to be efficient in warfare. And 
UNRRA must train its personnel 
who are to go to Europe and to 
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Harry M. Cassipy, 
Director of Training, UNRRA 
the Far East. An _ international 
staff made up of people from many 
countries is being recruited. Among 
these are doctors, nurses, agricul- 
turists, engineers, transportation 
experts, distribution experts, wel- 
fare workers, and administrators; 
all of whom are expected to have 
high technical qualifications before 
they jom UNRRA. But in addi- 
tion to their technical knowledge 
and skill they must learn a great 
deal before they can serve effec- 
tively in the field. 

The training program of UNR 
RA is intended to give them this 
additional and special preparation 
for their work. At the University 
of Maryland, near Washington. 
the UNRRA Training Center has 


There, 
least four weeks and longer when- 


been established. for at 
ever possible, the overseas staff 
members live in dormitories and 
spend their time in intensive study 


and discussion. There are three 
main items in the program— 
regional study, language, and 


operations. They are introduced to 
the economic, social, and cultural 
the 
which they are to serve; they are 


conditions in countries in 
given daily language training; and 
they are instructed in the policies 


UNRRA 


expects to follow in the field. Their 


and procedures which 
instructors consist of a small regu- 
lar staff, members of the UNRRA 
headquarters staff at Washington, 
and experts in the of 
various governments and private 
organizations. 


service 


The international nature of the 
Training Center is indicated by the 
fact that the Director, Dr. Frank 
Munk, is an outstanding Czech 

escaped from 
in 1939 after the 
Nazi occupation; while associated 
with him is Dr. Hertha Kraus, a 
naturalized American who has had 


economist who 
Czechoslovakia 


long years of experience in welfare 
work in central Europe and who is 
a recognized authority on problems 


of international relief and re- 
habilitation. There is a constant 
stream of experts visiting the 


Center from the Missions of Allied 
governments in Washington, from 
the various embassies, and from 


many other organizations having 
their roots not only in America, 
but also in other countries. 


Besides the UNRRA personnel, 


the Center is also training repre- 


sentatives of various voluntary 
societies, such as the American 
Friends Service Committee 


(Quakers), the International Mi- 
gration Service, the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and many others. These 
persons will go into the field to 
work alongside UNRRA staff and 
under UNRRA’s supervision, in 
accordance with special arrange- 
ments for their co-operation which 
have been made. 


In England there is also a train- 
ing program for the UNRRA per- 
sonnel recruited _ there. 
Further training is planned for 
staff members when they reach the 
field of operations. 


being 


This, then, is one of the ways in 
which UNRRA is preparing to 
help. UNNRA is trying to define 
as well as it can the job that must 
be done so that there will be no 
delay or confusion in bringing aid 
to those who need it so desperately. 
One of the most important ways in 
which this objective can be met is 
for UNRRA to send to the field 
competent men and women who 
have been thoroughly prepared for 
what lies ahead of them. There is 
no time to lose and we are getting 
ready. 











The Family Agency 
Yesterday —Today—Tomorrow 


HE development of social 

work at the present time 

offers the greatest challenge 
to the field of private social work 
that it has had in its history of 
approximately seventy years. 

The family welfare field, de- 
veloped from the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of the late nineteenth 
century, has been faced with chal- 
lenges since its inception and it 
has met them creditably. 

Let us take a glance backward 
to the beginnings of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

The industrial revolution in 
Great Britain through the creation 
of urban communities, factory con- 
ditions of labour, elementary edu- 
cation for the masses, changed 
completely the social and economic 
way of life of its people. Many 
and varied were the new social ills 
that developed. The divorcement 
of the labourer from his tools and 
his natural social group resulted in 
mass unemployment. Overcrowd- 
ing and lack of sanitation led to 
slums which brought in their 
train other social ills. Charity 
organizations, each dealing with 
some particular phase of the social 
ills created, but working inde- 
pendently of one another, de- 
veloped overnight. The Charity 
Organization Society aimed _ to 
bring order out of this chaos by 
co-ordinating the services of the 
various volunteer agencies to pre- 
vent overlapping and a wastage of 





Address to the Annual Meeting 
of the Family Welfare Bureau of 


Vancouver, April 28th, 1944. 
FrrepA Hep 
funds. There were four main 


planks in their platform of educa- 
tion and co-ordination. 

First was the principle that the 
people who needed help were in- 
dividuals. While the problems 
they presented seemed to be 
similar, the roots from which these 
problems stemmed were different 
— requiring different treatment 
based on an understanding of the 
underlying causes. This field of 
social work became known as “case 
work” and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society through its recordings 
of problems presented and services 
rendered, developed a_ stability 
and continuity that has made pos- 
sible the adoption of its services to 
ever-changing conditions. 

Its second principle was the co- 
operation with and development of 
community activities to relieve 
and correct social conditions that 
were beyond the control of the 
individual but impeded his powers 
of dealing adequately with his own 
difficulties. 

In order that the people in the 
community make effective the 
second principle, it was imperative 
that they become aware of the 
social problems and the gaps in the 
social structure. Interpretation 
therefore became another impor- 
tant principle. 

In the early days of the Charity 
Organization Society, “case work” 





was done by volunteers in the 
form of friendly visiting. The 
volunteers soon learned from prac- 
tical experience that many of the 
needs presented = sprang from 
causes other than lack of income. 
They found that social and family 
maladjustments develop from 
many causes which cannot be 
solved by a cheque or a grocery 
basket. They were of the opinion 
that these causes needed to 
constantly studied, and required 
the service of people who were 
qualified and could give con- 
tinuity to the program. Thus the 
conviction grew that more of the 
work needed to be in the hands of 
trained and salaried staff mem- 
bers. So that in the period before 
World War I the Charity Organi- 
zation Society concentrated on the 
development of case work, inter- 
pretation to the community and 
the training of personnel. 

World War I brought about an 
extension rather than fundamental 
changes in the field of the Charity 
Organization Society. This ex- 
pressed itself in additional agen- 
cies to meet functions started by 
the Charity Organization Society 
but needing the separate agency to 
bring a maximum service to the 
community. 


be 


The understanding of individual- 
ized service to the family group 
developed as a wider understand- 
ing of human relationships was 
gained. Formerly the service to 
the family was based primarily on 
a knowledge of the economic and 
sociological factors involved. Now 
they became extended as social 
workers learned to apply the 
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knowledge gained from mental 
hygiene, psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy in the field of human be- 
haviour and human relationships. 

Councils of Social Agencies and 
Community Chests came _ into 
being so that the coverage for wel- 
fare planning was enlarged and the 
financing of welfare work on a 
community basis rather than an 
agency became accepted. 
The Charity Organization Society 
gave full support to these changes 
and accepted its responsibility in 
this planning by having represent- 
atives of its board or staff on all 
those committees of the Council 
that were concerned with the wel- 
fare of the family. 

During this period the family 
agency played a most important 
part in bringing to the attention 
of the public the need for public 
responsibility for certain material 
services to dependent groups such 
as the widowed mother, the aged. 
the unemployable and the unem- 
ployed. 

Also during this period the 
family agency helped in the es- 
tablishment of schools of social 
work so that education could be 
provided based on_ constantly 
growing professional information. 
Therefore, the performance of the 
family agency to date has been 
constantly to adapt its policies, 
change its emphasis of function, 
broaden here and there to meet 
the needs occasioned by the ever 
expanding frontiers of social wel- 
fare. 


basis 


Today we live in a world of 
rapid and frequent change. Speed 
is the keynote of the age and the 








essential problem that faces family 
agencies today is the speed at 
which changes are wrought and 
adaptations required. It would 
seem that the public conscience, 
awakened after the last war and 
during the depression, is prepared 
and pressing for more adequate 
welfare services. Some people in- 
terpret this as meaning that all 
welfare services are the responsi- 
bility of government, and that the 
services of the private agencies will 
be taken over by public ones. This 
not so. In a democracy it is 
essential that the family agency 
work side by side with the public 
agency. Each needs the other to 
round out the complete program. 
The question that arises therefore 
is—‘*What is the role NOW of the 


family agency?” 


IS 


It is in the field of public wel- 
fare that the frontiers are being 
pushed outward. On the three 
levels of government, municipal, 
provincial and federal—welfare de- 
partments are being set up to ad- 
minister the ever-expanding ser- 
vices. Public assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance have already 
made inroads on the limited num- 
ber of professionally trained social 
workers. The bills being discussed 
for health insurance, family al- 
lowances and _ additional social 
security measures, will make fur- 
ther inroads. 

Here the private family agency 
can make a vital contribution to 
these public services. Sound ad- 
ministration of public welfare 
services is dependent upon trained 
personnel. To date trained and 


experienced personnel is to be 
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found mainly in the private agen- 
cies. At real cost to itself the family 
agency must be prepared to give 
of its very best qualified staff to 
those public welfare agencies 
which engage in family social work. 

To give of their best staff is not 
enough. There is a tendency on 
the part of the social workers in 
private agencies to expect a similar 
performance in the case work field 
in the public agency as is to be 
found in the best of the private 
agencies. The public agency will 
depend on the private agency as 
one of the avenues of interpreta- 
tion. The private agency can do 
this only if it understands and 
appreciates the differences _ be- 
tween the two types of agencies. 
Both are the instruments of the 
community. But the fields of 
operation of the public agency are 
more definitely defined. Services 
and relief representing a minimum 
standard of health and decency 
are provided by law, which is ad- 
ministered by precise rules and 
regulations to those citizens meet- 
ing eligibility requirements. 

The fact that the source of in- 
come is public taxation and the 
public department is subject to 
the will of the whole community, 
opens the door wide for criticism 
of its procedures. Therefore to 
ensure sound administration it is 
imperative that those concerned 
with it act strictly within the law 
and the rules. 

Because the financial resources 
of the private agency are derived 
from voluntary contributions and 
its leadership is in the hands of 
citizens representing the part of 


the community interested in a 
specific service, the private agency 
can be much more flexible in its 
administration, to meet the human 
needs prescribed by its_ policy. 
People requiring help and guidance 
from the private agency do not 
have to prove eligibility. 

These different aspects of pri- 
vate and public welfare services 
must be understood by the private 
agency and appreciated by social 
workers, having had all their ex- 
perience in welfare work in the 
private agency, but going to work 
in public agencies. 

The social worker in the public 
agency may quickly become aware 
of weaknesses, but because of his 
position and his relationship with 
the department, may be able to do 
very little about them. The pri- 
vate agency also becomes aware of 
these weaknesses through the day 
by day job in the community. 
This situation presents to the pri- 
vate agency one of its most im- 
portant roles in the welfare field of 
today. It can interpret these weak- 
nesses to the public and thereby 
give support to the progressive 
proposals within the public agency. 

The public agency is a depart- 
ment of government and its func- 
tions are closely related to other 
functions of government. Its per- 
formance may be affected by ad- 
ministrative changes. When these 
factors are fully appreciated, the 
private agency will know when 
welfare services as a whole can best 
be served by patience and the 
postponement of criticism and 
action, or when real progress can 
be achieved by bringing §short- 


comings to public attention, there- 
by affecting public opinion to 
bring about needed changes. 

To date public welfare services 
are planned to meet the needs of 
people in certain categories—the 
unemployable, the aged, the blind, 
dependent children, etc. It follows 
that the family as a whole may 
suffer severe hardships as_ the 
members needing assistance fall 
between these categories, and have 
to wait long periods for adjustment 
or transference. The private family 
agency has an_ obligation, by 
virtue of its flexibility and the 
freedom of its auspices, to fill the 
gaps until such time as the public 
recognizes these services as public 
responsibility. It should find ways 
and means of so correlating its 
program with the public services, 
that its high quality of service to 
advance the standards of family 
life whereby each member of the 
family has opportunity for de- 
velopment, leads _ the 
family services generally. 


way for 

The need of the private agency 
to supply the public welfare ser- 
vices with qualified personnel has 
already been referred to. But the 
demand in public services for in- 
creasing staff also emphasizes the 
responsibility of the private family 
agency to take a leading part in 
the training of social workers by 
developing in-service training pro- 
grams, supporting the training 
programs of the schools of social 
work, and courses for welfare ad- 
ministration given through exten- 
sion departments of the Universi- 
ties, and the training courses of 
local Councils of Social Agencies. 





If the private family agency can 
keep before it the goals to be 
achieved in the field of social work 
as a whole, then the contribution 
it can make to the realization of 
these goals is limited only by its 
vision, imagination and courage. 


All programs in welfare work 
point up to the belief in the value 
of individual personality. No mat- 
ter how well organized, how ex- 
tensive public welfare services 
become, there is always the danger 
that the personality of the in- 
dividual may be lost in the rules 
and regulations that must be em- 
ployed to give services and relief 
to the greatest number of people 
needing those services. Public 
welfare services are provided for 
the general mass not for the in- 
dividual exception. It requires a 
very large staff indeed, qualified 
and interested in human beings as 
such, to give a service that will 


produce maximum benefits for 
human welfare. And no matter 


how careful the selection of staff, 
how well planned the training, 
there is always the danger of 
bureaucracy. 


The validity of democracy rests 
on the basis that society is one, 
and should direct its efforts to give 
the best opportunity for a full life 
to every member. If there is to be 
real democracy it is fundamental 
that the state must not incor- 
porate into itself all those volun- 
tary group activities that are the 


warp and woof of the texture of 
life. 
become a way of life only as every 
in the 
recognizes the responsibilities that 


our social Democracy can 


member democratic state 
are his. These responsibilities are 
the 
that 
have as their purpose the particu- 


learned very often through 


free association in groups 
lar community betterment of in- 
terest to the individual member. 
The majority of men and wamen 
of all ages have a sense of responsi- 
bility and latent possibilities of 
leadership. The more they can be 
given responsibility the richer will 
be their citizenship in a_ free 
country. Centralized responsibility 
and leadership leads to apathy and 
frustration on the part of a citi- 
zenry that wishes to be responsi- 
ble rather than be lead. The heart 
of the 


mocracy 


problem of making de- 


work in our complex 
social structure is the keeping pace 
between the growth of authority at 
the centre and the devolution of 


responsibility. 


There need never be a time in 
the growth of social welfare in a 
free country when the private 
family agency has not an impor- 
tant part to play, providing that 
part is regarded, not as a static 


arrangement, but as one of many 
parts in a welfare structure keep- 
ing pace with man’s developing 
capacities for true human 
tionships. 


rela- 








Sur le cap diamant on bouge 


A GUERRE a été pour nous un 
facteur bouleversement, 
bouleversement qui affecte la 

vie physique, intellectuelle et 
morale des individus, des familles 
et de la société. Disserter sur les 
effets désastreux de la guerre tant 
du point de vue individuel que 
collectif requerrait plus que les 
quelques pages réservées a l’article 
francais WELFARE. Disons 
cependant que sous l’aspect social, 
la guerre ne nous a pas tant ap- 
porté problemes nouveaux, 
mais a plutot accru les anciens. 
Ces mémes problemes, loin de 
diminuer avec le temps, s’avéreront 
de plus en plus difficiles a régler. 
Les faits sont la pour prouver que 
nos oeuvres privées ont tenu le 
coup au cours de la guerre. Elles 
sont venues a la _ rescousse des 
oeuvres publiques en maintes cir- 
constances et nul doute qu'il en 
sera de méme au cours de la 
période d’apreés-guerre. Si apres le 
conflit, oeuvre publique devait 
supplanter l’oeuvre privée au point 


de 


de 


des 


de la décimer, c’est que nous 
aurions perdu la notion juste de la 
démocratie et que nous nous 


acheminerions vers le totalitarisme. 
Son Excellence Monseigneur 
Stritch déclarait & l’assemblée an- 
nuelle Catholic Charities 
Chicago: “Rien ne limiterait plus 
humains de 


des de 


droits 
mettre au 


les que 


gouvernement 


per- 

de 
prendre le contrdle de toutes les 
oeuvres sociales. Ce contréle gou- 
vernemental sur toutes les entre- 
prises humanitaires serait une trés 
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grande menace a la dignité hu- 
maine et aux droits humains.’* 
Conscients de leur responsa- 
bilité en ce domaine, nos centres 
canadiens-francais ont favorisé la 
fondation d’oeuvres familiales dont 
organisation, tout en tenant 
compte des normes du_ service 
social moderne, s’inspire également 
des admirables traditions chari- 
tables qui ont toujours guidé nos 
oeuvres sociales catholiques. Ces 
oeuvres familiales ont pris nais- 
sance jusqu’ici 8 Montréal, a Hull 
et, il y a un an, a Québec. Le Ser- 
vice Familial de Québec n’a pas 
été créé de toutes pieces du jour 
au lendemain. I] est le résultat 
d’efforts et de recherches persévé- 
rants pour doter la Vieille Capitale 
dun organisme répondant vrai- 
ment a ses besoins. I] y a quatre 
ans la Ligue Catholique Féminine 
jetait les bases de son service de 
bien-étre social. Son travail social 
se faisait aupres de tous les cas 
qui se présentaient, mais surtout 
aupres des familles qui lui étaient 
référées par la Cour du Recorder 
ou des Sessions de la Paix. I 
arriva un jour, cependant ow les 
cadres originaux de l’oeuvre durent 
évoluer nécessairement. La L.C.F. 
sut sacrifier l’intéré’ qu’elle por- 
tait a Voeuvre qui était “son 
enfant” pour la confier a un conseil 
d’administration qui groupe des 
représentants des oeuvres de 
charité de Québec et d’autres 
citoyens dont lesprit social est 


~ *Cité dans Catholic 
livraison juin 1944, 


Charities Review, 





L’oeuvre 


reconnu. prenant plus 
d’expansion, elle dut déménager 
dans des locaux plus vastes. Pour 
le moment, elle compte au sein de 
son personnel trois techniciens en 
service social en plus d’une quin- 
zaine de stagiaires qui font actu- 
ellement leur cours de service social 
au Département de Service Social 
de la Faculté des Sciences Sociales 
de VUniversité Laval. 

Ce département de Service So- 
cial existant depuis un an a peine 
constitue notre septieme 
de service social. La compétance 
de son corps professoral devrait en 
faire Pune des écoles d’ou sortiront 
des éleves bien préparés a occuper 
les nombreux postes qui les at- 
tendent dans les divers domaines 
du service social. On se _plaint 
quelquefois de la grande jeunesse 
de nos auxiliaires sociales qui vien- 
nent de sortir ou qui sortiront 
bientot de nos écoles. C’est la une 
difficulté inévitable et que le temps 
se chargera de régler. Le départe- 
ment de Service Social de Laval a 
lancé une campagne de souscrip- 
tions en juin dont lobjectif de 
$50,000.00 a été sur-souscrit. Cet 
appui financier permettra a ce 
département de se _ développer 
adéquatement. I] est aussi un 
témoignage de J intérét que la 
population québecquoise porte au 
Service Social. Les travaux du 
Département de recherches de la 
“aculté des Sciences Sociales font 
déja leur marque et _laissent 
augurer un avenir prometteur. 


école 


L’une des oeuvres québecquoises 
destinée a compleéter le travail du 
Service Familial est la Cour 
Juvénile. Ce tribuanl est de fonda- 


tion récente et la Ligue Catholique 
Féminine a prété son concours a 
son installation et continue de s’y 
intéresser encore activement. Elle 
a également a son crédit louver- 
ture de la nouvelle école de réforme 
pour filles a Cap Rouge. En vertu 
dune loi votée a la derniére session 
provinciale, la Cour Juvénile de 
Québec deviendra, tout comme la 
Cour Juvénile de Montréal, une 
cour familiale qui sera chargée de 
l’application de la nouvelle loi de 
protection de Venfance, laquelle 
donnera a lenfance deélaissée et 
déshér*tée du Québec toute la pro- 
tection a laquelle elle est en droit 
de s’attendre. 

Pourrions-nous passer ici sous 
silence le magnifique travail de la 
Commission d’Assurance-maladie 
et des divers groupements qui ont 
lutté des années durant avant 
d’obtenir cette législation qui, tout 
en respectant les cadres particuliers 
a la province de Québec, la mette 
cependant sur la méme pied que les 
autres provinces dans le domaine 
de la protection de l’enfance. 

Québec possede nombre de 
groupements bénévoles qui ac- 
complissent une tres belle besogne. 
On y retrouve un esprit charitable 
éminent. L’avenir réserve-t-il a 
Québec de bénéficier avant long- 
temps des oeuvres de coordination 
telles un Fichier Central, un Con- 
seil des Oeuvres, une Fédération 
d’oeuvres de charité? I] est peut- 
étre trop tot pour le prédire, mais 
au rythme ou le service social y 
progresse, nul ne saurait s’étonner 
si lan prochain amenait l’une ou 
l'autre de ces réalisations. Bonne 
chance Québec! 











The Social Worker 


in a Rural Agency 


LREADY existing in the folk 
lore of social work at the 
grass roots, ready at hand, 

are its words and phrases, all with 
their accretion of colour and sug- 
gestiveness. For instance, the word 
“pioneering”, carries multifarious 
glamour. It sets the imagination 
flying. Select a few stock pictures 
and situations and the background 
begins to take shape. Very much 
in the foreground, well up-stage, is 
the social worker himself. He is a 
rugged individual always, often 
displaying unexpected hardihood 
though gently reared and delicately 
nurtured. And against a backdrop 
of muskeg, jack-pine, bush trails 
and blizzards, this legendary pio- 
neer moves—forging, manufactur- 
ing, prestidigitating a whole 
arsenal of resources in a brief case. 





A most intriguing fancy, a 
beautiful alibi for poor, erratic, 
haphazard social work! Good in- 
tentions, they say, are a common 
and plentiful material for paving 
towards a certain destination, so 
are good excuses. Perhaps that is 
why the legend persists. After a 
year or so working in a rural 
agency in Western Canada, side by 
side with this romantic legend, one 
realizes its comforting and soothing 
charm. 

The difficulties of work in rural 
areas are known and are not mini- 
mized. They cannot be ignored or 
shrugged away. The rural social 
worker is aware as well of the value 
and importance of the rural ayen- 
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cies and what has gone into their 
building in the past, and what may 
still go into their future. 

It is important that we who 
work in the rural agencies, pause 
awhile to consider our task and 
assess the character of our work. 
For after all, in a rural agency as in 
any other agency, the most useful 
distinction that can be drawn is 
the distinction between good social 
work and poor social work. And in 
a rural agency, despite the handi- 
caps and difficulties suggested in 
the word “pioneering”, the distine- 
tion mentioned still holds. 

The handicaps and drawbacks 
are there by the score, but it is 
fatal to sound development that 
they be used as excuses for lowered 
standards or for no standards at 
all. We, in the rural areas find our- 
selves un-refreshed by contact with 
other workers and other agencies. 
We find ourselves pressed and 
harried by work uncompleted and 
work untouched. We find com- 
munity weight seeking to deflect 
us. We find urgency itself a driving 
force that would be master. So, in 
the face of emergency and pressure 
we may easily lose sight of stan- 
dards and objectives and losing 
sight of these, fall into careless, 
makeshift procedure. So, likewise, 
it becomes easy, even relieving, to 
forget principles and standards in 
this or that case until finally, under 








the avalanche inevitably precipi- 
tated, we take refuge in the fol- 
lowing rationalized fallacy. “You 
can’t do real social work in the 
country. Case work is something 
they write about in The Family. 
We'll write up our records next 
winter. I’d like to do a good piece 
of work there, or there, but I 
simply haven’t the time”. 

Who among us has not thought 
and said this? The edges of this 
particular pit slope gently at first! 
Many of us have fallen into it and 
scrambled out again wasting 
human resources and our own most 
valuable time in the process. From 
this comes the frenzied rushing in 
all directions at once, the patch 
applied here, the incomplete in- 


vestigation somewhere else, the 
stop-gap solution to a situation 


that stubbornly refuses to remain 
static as our hurrying attitude im- 
plied it should. 

Thus in an under-staffed, over- 
worked agency it is not the amount 
of work done that counts, not the 
amount, but the calibre of what is 
done. True in any agency, it is 
doubly true where time is such an 
important element and here dis- 
tance as well may not be over- 
looked as a controlling factor. It is 
not the amount but the calibre, the 
thorough and sound work that 
engenders a more secure and 
sound adjustment. For this is what 
the rural worker and rural agency 
must face; that because time is a 
precious commodity, because the 
resources usually .found in the 
larger cities are scarce or may not 
exist at all; because space and dis- 
tance are categorical, it is trebly 
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important that principles be 
known, understood and followed 
and that we be vigilant in main- 
taining them. 

It is something to keep in mind 
that the program we may be work- 
ing towards, the program of to- 
morrow, may be _ retarded or 
blocked by the calibre of the work 
being done today. This is true be- 
cause in any rural area the com- 
munity concept of social work— 
its validity of claim for support— 
will be formed from the quality of 
work done by the one agency 
operating therein. There is no 
other standard. 

In the country the “back fence” 
still operates. The people of a small 
district know what is going on and 
they take a lively interest in it. 
Farmers, and people of the towns 
and villages have a_ vigorous 
quality of criticism and an in- 
dividualized. approach. They are 
observing and weighing. They can 
appreciate policies and basic prin- 
ciples and when they come to 
understand the value of what is 
being done, will do more than ob- 
serve and weigh. They will sup- 
port and uphold your work. 

Thus far I have avoided the use 
of the word “interpretation”, but 
it will not stay out. Our clients are 
our best interpreters. This well- 
worn truism has added weight in 
the country. With a surprising but 
wholesome candour and at times 
with something approaching ob- 
jectivity, they discuss and evalu- 
ate, and and for good or ill adver- 
tise “The Welfare”. 

There are two things in our 
favour to the advantage of us who 


work in rural agencies. If recog- 
nized, they may be recognized to 
the benefit of the work we are 
doing. Rural communities, the 
farming districts and interspersed 
towns and villages are, as yet, 
neighbourhoods in the old and 
familiar sense. In the countryside 
we still find the people of a com- 
munity conscious of their neigh- 
bours. This is sometimes a two- 
edged knife. In some instances it 
may operate as the opposite of a 
desired resource. But transmuta- 
tion may be effected even in these 
special examples, and this as well 
is work for the social worker and 
the agency. 

The second factor which aids the 
rural worker somewhat more than 
the worker in the city agency is 
the high degrees of resourcefulness 
developed and called out in people 
living in the country and smaller 
towns. This is natural to the con- 
ditions under which these people 
live and it stands themselves and 
the social worker in good stead. 
For this reason the mark of unem- 
ployment is not as deep upon them 
as it is on those of the city areas 
and why the slow stain did not 
spread so widely in these families. 

There are other facts of positive 
advantage assisting the rural 
worker. One might cite, for in- 
stance, the fact that units of ad- 
ministration are smaller in the 





country, so too, are groups and 
private associations with which one 
must work. This provides accessi- 
bility and the possibility of secur- 
ing a certain down-to-earth rela- 
tionship. 

Finally, having recognized the 
limitations of work in a rural 
agency there should come the 
realistic adjustment to them. It is 
unlikely that case work will be in- 
tensive although in some cases this 
is not impossible. Resources of the 
kind usually thought of, are some- 
times non-existent. Travel is diffi- 
cult and time-consuming and ser- 
vice will therefore be limited. 
Shortage of staff means case over- 
loads and recording will be less 
complete and smaller dividends 
will be drawn from it. Pressure of 
case-load may hamper work in the 
communities and therefore poten- 
tial resources may lie and too often 
do lie, unexploited. 

But perhaps, if we can hold 
against the temptation to become 
slaves of the immediate, we can 
study the ultimate value and 
benefit of thoughtful analysis of 
our individual situations and ad- 
herence to standards and the prin- 
ciples underlying our processes. 

Then we may find the com- 
munity moving with us and sup- 
port appearing from unthought of 
sources—and find as well that we 
are truly “pioneers”. 


=_—_— 


TRADE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN CANADA 
CANADIAN Order-in-Council approved on January 21, 1944, authorizes the 
Dominion Department of Labour to extend financial assistance to the provincial 
governments in order to stimulate trade apprenticeship training for young war 
veterans and civilian workers. This measure is the first Dominion assistance to 

further the development of formal trade apprenticeship. 
—International Labour Review, April-May, 1944. 
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Notes on the Annual Conference 

of the Association of Children’s 

Aid Societies of Ontario, Toron- 
to, June 1-2, 1944, 


Child Welfare in Ontario 


AR, adding to, and broad- 

ening the scope of the 

work of the Children’s Aid 
Societies in Ontario, has hastened 
the crystallization of a more ma- 
ture philosophy which was already 
on its way in the child welfare 
field of this Province. This year 
the annual Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Aid Societies 
of the Province of Ontario sounded 
the keynote of its new pre-occu- 
pation with causes and effects. It 
set for the Conference theme: 
“The Children’s Aid Society as an 
over-all Community Project”. 

In the simplest terms it meant 
this: The child cannot be isolated 
for the purposes of the child wel- 
fare movement. He is, in himself, 
the natural subject of the minis- 
trations of the Children’s Aid 
Society, but he is also the symbol 
of fundamental problems in human 
society. 

Isolationism in the Children’s 
Aid Society is the development of 
its specialized child services and 
the disregard of an all-round com- 
munity preventive program in the 
family field. The Society must be 
prepared to mareh forward with 
a new and more fundamental con- 
ception of its responsibilities, for 
the family case records of yester- 
day become the child case records 
of tomorrow, and vice versa. 

Into this ferment of changing 
attitudes came the new Minister 
of Public Health and Welfare for 
Ontario, the Honourable R. P. 
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Vivian, M.D., to present publicly 
for the first time the concept of 
his department for a new proce- 
dure in respect to Social Assistance 
on a public and private basis. As 
Dr. Vivian’s address was printed 
in full in the June Ist issue of 
WELFARE, and the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Conference will 
soon be available, it need only be 
said here that Dr. Vivian advanced 
for consideration a unified, co- 
ordinated program of all-inclusive 
social assistance on a unit basis. 
{mphasizing the great importance 
of private welfare services in any 
comprehensive program, not only 
for testing new ideas and proce- 
dures, but as a functional expres- 
sion of the community’s conscience, 
the Minister indicated the place 
of the Children’s Aid Society in 
his proposed plan. 

Mr. B. W. Heise, recently ap- 
pointed Deputy Minister of Wel- 
fare, and Provincial Superintend- 
ent of the Children’s Aid Societies 
since 1934, may fairly be said to 
have inspired the Conference 
theme. For a long time now he 
has sounded an insistent note for 
expansion of the preventive, priv- 
ate phases: of the Societies’ pro- 
gram. Speaking on the theme on 
June Ist, the opening morning of 
the Conference in Toronto, Mr. 
Heise left no doubt in the minds 
of the representatives of the 53 


Societies of Ontario that he re- 
garded with alarm the increase in 
wards in the past three years. The 
only explanation he could find was 
a letting down on the preventive 
work in this field and the develop- 
ment of the future must be, he 
said, toward coordinated services 
in which child welfare was ap- 
proached from the broadest, all- 
inclusive form of program. 

As to staff shortage, serious as 
this was, the Societies were facing 
a war on the home front and 
“somehow they must form their 
battalions and fight!’ Somehow, 
persons must be recruited tempor- 
arily to hold this front. 

Space does not permit of a com- 
mentary on all the talks given, 
but mention must be made of the 
ideas presented by Mr. W. H. 
Bury, Superintendent of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Society. He described 
the pioneer project under way in 
that city between the Society, Na- 
tional Selective Service, and the 
Algoma Steel Company Ltd. Un- 
der this collaborative scheme all 
applications of women for work at 
the Steel plant are referred for in- 
vestigation to the Society, and 
National Selective Service 
not issue a work permit unless a 
favourable report is made. This 
scheme, though adding to the la- 
bours of an already overburdened 
C.A.S., has been considered most 
valuable by participants as it has 
reduced absenteeism and _acci- 
dents at the plant, and has very 
materially cut down on juvenile 
delinquency and neglect. 

“The Place of Social Welfare in 
Penal Reform” was the subject of 


does 
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a provocative address given by 
Reverend Norman Rawson. 

The program consisted, in addi- 
tion to general sessions, of special 
sections in which policies and pro- 
cedures were discussed in a variety 
of fields keyed to the Conference 
theme, including juvenile delin- 
quency, protection work, and 
agency administration. 

Two hundred and eighty dele- 
gates, representing professional 
workers and lay members, attended 
the sessions. Here they had 
summarized for them the present 
encouraging financial position of 
their Association, now in receipt 
of an annual $2,000.00 grant from 
the Ontario Government, and with 
every Society having made pay- 
ment of increased dues. In this 
improved position the Association 
has been able to launch a not 
inconsiderable program of publi- 
city to interpret the work of Chil- 
dren’s Aid to the public. Recently, 
over 150 weekly newspapers 
throughout the Province carried a 
series of articles, prepared by the 
Association, on the history, func- 
tions, and day-to-day work of the 
Societies. 

No notes on the Conference 
would be complete without refer- 
ence to the enlightened, able and 
untiring leadership given to the 
Association by Mr. G. Grant 
McEwen of Hamilton. President 
since 1942 Mr. McEwen was 
unanimously returned on June 
2nd in the conviction that this 
extremely progressive and socially- 
minded business man was midway 
on his job of revitalizing lay atti- 
tudes to child welfare in Ontario. 





The Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools for Winnipeg, formerly 
Principal of Machray School, 
describes the new program of 
group interests in this large high 
school. 


Adventures in Learning 


CADEMIC education is. in- 
dividualistic. Each one 
learns for himself, and 


usually there is a strong element 
of competition. The prolonged 
puerility of a university course 
sometimes induces an intellectual 
snobbery that widens the gap be- 
tween classes in society. 

Adult education realizes the 
value of group work and uses its 
methods above all others. Coun- 
cils of Social Agencies advocate 
group organization and activities. 
But the church and the school lag 
far behind in taking full advantage 
of a type of educational process 
which is second to none. 

In our school, we noticed that 
many children were not getting as 
many satisfactory experiences in 
school as they should get. Breaches 
of school discipline, truancy and 
often failure in examinations, 
simply indicated an apathy or an 
antipathy to school. Traditional 
disciplinary measures certainly 
would not solve our problems. 
Telling the pupils or their parents 
about what must be done, would 
be insufficient. 

We 


make 


out, 
school 


started 
the 


therefore, to 
and the com- 


munity as pleasant a place for the 
pupil as they could possibly be. 
“Come, reason together,” said 
an old Greek philosopher, “and get 
rid of your ills”. We took this ad- 
vice and enlisted the help of 


the 
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students. They ranged in age from 
twelve to sixteen years of age and 
were over 500 in number. 

We did not tell them what was 
wrong nor what to do; we worked 
together over our problems. In a 
short time we knew that we could 
do five days work in four and a 


half days without letting down our - 


academic standards in any way. 

The extra half day was to be at 
our disposal for use in any way 
that met with our approval as well 
as that of our general council. 

Groups were to be formed on the 
basis of either friendship or in- 
terest. As a guide for our primary 
organization, we drew up thirty- 
five suggestions for activities and 
issued registration forms. Members 
could suggest other activities. In 
so far as was possible all would be 
satisfied. Two weeks were set aside 
for thinking and discussion as well 
as for forming trial groups. Group 
work secretaries from the “Y’s” 
co-operated both by giving advice 
and by undertaking part of the 
leadership. 

Friday afternoon after roll-call, 
the students were on their own to a 
great degree. The program was 
well known. to all and the meeting 
places of the various groups were 
posted in the halls. 

There are four periods in the 
afternoon. The first was given over 
to a general assembly which was 
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used from time to time for discus- 
sions of manners, duties, group 
work; the presentation of plays 
prepared by the dramatic groups; 
displays, debates or other pro- 
grams put on by groups when 
ready. Occasionally speakers were 
brought in or films shown. 

The second two periods were 
given over to group work. There 
were no teachers, nor was there a 
prepared program handed to the 
members. Sponsors or leaders 
assisted in drawing up a program, 
setting the objectives, determining 
the rules, the budget, ete. A chair- 
man elected from the group pre- 
sided, and a secretary kept all the 
required minutes. These were to be 
a guide to the groups next year to 


help them on their way. 
Here is a list of the 
formed: 


groups 


5 
Metal work for girls Woodwork for girls 
School band 
Boys tumbling 
Dancing 
Dramatics 
Needlecraft 


Public speaking 
Ballet 

Stamp club 
Wood burning 
Jiu Jitsu 


Glee club Journalism 
Library service Photography 


Model aircraft 
Sketch club 
Museum club 
Taxidermy 
Weaving 


Model boat building 
Semaphore Signalling 
Aircraft recognition 
Map reading 
Woodcraft 

It is most interesting to observe 
the types of program set up, and 
to watch the changes which took 
place as experience was gained. 
For instance, the girls tumbling 
group, after a few lessons, lost its 
leader but found a delightful lady 
in the neighborhood who was now 
married, but had formerly been a 


well-known ballet She 


dancer. 


came each Friday and led a most 
enthusiastic group. 

Attendance in the school was 
not necessary if the group activity 
could best be carried on elsewhere. 
Photographic groups visited many 
sources of information all over the 
City. The museum group worked 
in the Winnipeg Museum. Ardent 
taxidermists visited a professional 
worker and at other times made 
field trips with the Museum group. 
I could not begin to mention the 
many interesting sorties of earnest 
fans whose interests carried them 
abroad. 

Many citizens were attracted by 
the enthusiasm of the groups. Two 
adult camera clubs, without any 


suggestion on our part, contri- 
buted equipment, and some of 


their members assisted us in con- 
verting unused dressing booths in 
the shower bath into photographic 
laboratories. The Philatelic So- 
ciety put on a special night for our 
members. On every hand adult 
hobbyists were most co-operative 
—for what makes friends and over- 
comes differences like common 
interests? 

Wood-working and metal shop 
training were given to all boys. 
But on Friday afternoon the shops 
belonged to the girls. We were 
forced to admit that the male is 
not a superior animal in this field. 
The models constructed by the 
girls were excellent in most cases. 
Moreover, the girls were con- 
stantly asking (and getting) extra 
time to carry on their activities. 

We had some qualms at first 
about permitting forty-five boys to 
undertake a course in jiu jitsu 











during school time. People are fond 
of collecting damages from school 
boards for any accidents. An 
expert group leader from the 
Y.M.C.A. worked the boys in pairs 
and even though they became 
quite expert, we noticed no rough- 
house tactics used outside or in- 
side the school. It was interesting 
to watch the leader suggesting to 
these boys what was demanded of 
a gentleman. Jiu jitsu naturally 
would attract a certain type of 
boy. The way in which the train- 
ing affected their behaviour made 
it one of the most valuable groups. 

Space does not permit me to 
tell the interesting ways in which 
inter-group activities developed. 
For instance the group on journa- 
lism sent its reporters out to visit 
and gather news from all corners of 
the school. The news was published 
regularly, and it served to spur all 
members to greater activity. Many 
interesting and educational dis- 
plays brought visits from other 
groups. 

The fourth and last period of 
the afternoon was given over to 
war and welfare service. All boys 
took part in the Cadet Corps. The 
District Corps Officer supplied 
some sergeants from his quarters 
to help with the various activities. 
Our N.C.O.’s took special courses 
and, under proper guidance, de- 
veloped an excellent corps of boys. 

While the boys were drilling, the 
girls devoted themselves to doing 
work for the Red Cross, the 
Children’s Aid Society, etc. Not 
only did they sew and knit for 
these organizations, but they got 


in touch with the institutions and 





came to know the uses to which 
their projects were put, and to 
realize that social welfare is a part 
of every citizen’s duty. 


Several groups, through the 
Home Economics Supervisor, 


adopted a dozen five year olds in 
London. These babies had _ lost 
their parents in the blitz, and were 
being cared for in a shelter. The 
groups considered that toys were a 
first necessity for these orphans. 
Gingham elephants, calico cats, 
print giraffes, and a motley, but 
most lovable menagerie made a 
wild jungle of our rooms. Soon 
there were colorful quilts waiting 
to be shipped along with many 
delightful comforts for our un- 
fortunate little friends overseas. 


Truancy on Friday afternoon 


did occur on rare ocasions. The 
offenders were interesting cases 


who, in some cases, found it diffi- 
cult to adjust themselves to re- 
linquished discipline, or who had 
no developed tastes in hobbies. 
Each one offered a challenge to the 
system, and to the members of the 
group to which the boy was intro- 
duced after his case indicated the 
need for friendly help. 

Now the school term has drawn 
to a close, but school goes on 
during the holidays. You see, the 
Home and School Association be- 
‘ame interested in group work and 
decided that a summer program 
should be put on. Not merely a 
recreational’ or athletic program, 
but one offering arts and crafts 
and group training under com- 
petent leaders. 

Such an endeavour’ required 
money. The youngsters wanted to 


take part, and did so by selling 
bonds—youth bonds bearing com- 
pound interest in citizenship. In a 
week or so they had raised $250.00. 
The parents gave three times this, 
and our Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
secretaries were again called in to 
provide leadership. At present we 
have a director, an arts and 
crafts supervisor, a games director, 
a program supervisor, and a num- 
ber of group leaders. 

The activities will take the form 
of a stay-at-home camp. Real 
camping experiences will be given 
in the city, making use of the 
school buildings and playgrounds, 
the park and swimming pool 
nearby. The camp will be carried 
on five days a week from 9.30 to 
5.30 throughout July and August. 
We expect an average attendance 
of between three and four hundred. 















Next winter we look forward to 
an expansion of our evening group 
work programs. Many agencies can 
take part and gain through inter- 
group activity. Thus our large and 
rather expensive school should 
serve the community far more ade- 
quately than it has done in the 
past. 

As the school and community 
grow in experience and mutual 
service, more and better programs 
will be developed. Parents will be- 
come more actively interested, and 
community centres will call the 
whole family to their interesting 
activities. 

We realize that we are far be- 
hind other communities in some of 
developments, but we 


our are 
anxious to learn from the more 
advanced, and we wish to en- 
courage those who have not 
started. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


I. co-operation with the Department of University Extension, the School is 
offering refresher courses for qualified social workers, Sept. 11-23, to be led by 
Miss Ruth Smalley, Associate Professor of Social Case Work, School of Applied 


Sciences, Pittsburg, Penna. 


Social Case Work—10-12 o’clock daily 





Supervision 


2-4 o’clock daily 


—_—<—_ 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Dr. Harry M. Cassidy, well-known to social workers throughout Canada, 
returns in October to take over the Directorship of the Toronto School of Social 
Work, according to an announcement made by University of Toronto authorities 
on July 20th. Dr. Cassidy is at present Director of Training for UNRRA, on 
temporary leave from the Chairmanship of the Department of Social Work at 
the University of California, which he has held since 1939. 

Before going to Berkeley, Dr. Cassidy was for five years Director of Social 
Welfare for the Province of British Columbia, and contributed greatly to the 
reorganization of health and welfare services in that province along sound and 


modern lines. In 1938, he 


Social Work. 


was 


President of the 


Canadian Conference of 


At Toronto, Dr. Cassidy succeeds Dr. Stuart Jaffary, who has been obliged, 
on account of ill health, to relinquish his administrative duties as Director of 
the School, but will continue as a member of the teaching staff. 
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Announcement has been made 
of the appointment to UNRRA of 
the following Canadians: Dr. 
Leonard C. Marsh, formerly Re- 
search Advisor for the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the House of 
Commons, and Dr. Frank Pedley, 
recently Assistant Professor of 
Public Health and _ Preventive 
Medicine at McGill University. 

Dr. Pedley’s duties will be in the 
health section of the Administra- 
tion, and it is expected that he will 


About People 


Mr. V. Lorne Stewart. Mr. Stewart 
is singularly well qualified for this 
position, both in view of his varied 
academic training and his prac- 
tical experience, particularly in 
the field of work with boys and 
men. 

A graduate in Theology, with 
post-graduate training in_ the 
United States in Pastorial Psychi- 
atry, he has also his M.A. Degree 
in Psychology from the University 
of Toronto. 


Director of Studies and will divide 


Washington. 

























be situated in London, England. His practical service has in- o 
Marsh wil become Associate cluded, in addition to a_ short 
period in the ministry, three years’ 
time between London and_ experience as a case worker with 
the Toronto Big Brothers, and two 
years as a Padre with the R.C.A.F. 


WELFARE notes with interest 


the appointment as Deputy Judge at the Bombing and Gunnery 
of the Toronto Family Court of School at Paulson, Manitoba. 






H. Helen Tufts 


The story of social work in Canada is rich in instances of those who have 
devoted a lifetime of service to the organization and the families whom they 
served, but perhaps no agency has been more fortunate in this respect than has 
th Children’s Aid Society of Middlesex County and the City of London in 
Ontario in the service which was given by Miss Tufts whose death occurred 
recently. 

For more than forty years on the staff of that Society she brought to her 
work all the devotion and sound judgment of a serene spirit whose love for 
and interest in her children never tired. She successfully bridged the transfer 
from the old to the new type of child welfare service, and by her ever-ready 
willingness to accept new methods for the improvement of the Society’s work 
she assisted materially in bringing the London Children’s Aid Society to the 
sound position it now occupies. 

Child Welfare in Canada owes much to the inspiring example of those 
who pioneered in this field and whose breadth of vision and progressive point 
of view enabled them to accept new systems and integrate them with what 
was wise and constructive in the old, thus making a sound development in this 
service in Canada. 

Miss Tufts will be greatly missed, not only by her colleagues on the staff 
in London and the families whom she has recently been serving, but also by 
the many hundreds who throughout the years have turned to her for advice 
and help. 











SOME PROBLEMS OF AD- 
MINISTRATION IN SOCIAL 
WORK. Martin Cohn and Elisa- 
beth Wallace. 

The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain impor- 
tant problems, such as board rela- 
tionships and community planning, 
which confront almost any execu- 
tive of almost any social agency. 
It provides a sound philosophy of 
community relationships and a 
considered opinion of the ultimate 
aims of social work, as well as 
practical information concerning 
office routines and the making of 
budgets. Because it deals _pre- 
dominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social 
work throughout the Dominion. 
Some Problems of Administration in Social 

Work, by Martin Cohn and Elisabeth 


Wallace. Published by the University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto. Price 80 cents. 


INSTITUTIONS SERVING 
CHILDREN. Howard L. Hop- 
kirk. 

Institutions Serving Children is 
a straightforward presentation of 
the place of the institution in the 
modern child welfare program and 
a discussion of the problems con- 
fronting those who have responsi- 
bility for institutions. With a clear- 
ly set out Table of Contents and 
index which it is a pleasure to use, 
it lends itself to ready reference. 

The five parts of the book con- 
cern themselves respectively with 
—I. The Place of the Institution, 
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II. Staff, III. Structure: Organiza- 
tional and Physical, IV. Care of 
the Child, V. Evaluation of Insti- 
tutions. 

The author’s twenty years in 
the child welfare field, including 
blocks of experience in institutions, 
and the surveying over a period of 
close to one hundred and fifty 
institutions, has given him a 
wealth of knowledge on which to 
draw. His philosophy, it seems to 
me, can best be portrayed to the 
potential reader by the selection 
of a few quotations from the book: 

“As far as possible the institu- 
tion should account for the ex- 
periences and emotional values 
which exist for a child in a well- 
organized home.” 

“The inner life of a child, made 
up of the resources and weak- 
nesses within the individual—un- 





measurable and often unrecog- 
nized—is a tender thing with 
which to deal. Almost equally 


difficult to know and measure are 
the external forces with which he 
is surrounded.” 

“It is one of the anomalies of 
our present civilization, that it 
offers less sex education than is 
provided by many primitive 
peoples.” 

“An institution of any type, in 
order to be assured of a place in 
today’s welfare program, should be 
operating with a staff of social 
workers sufficient in number and 
adequate in professional training 
to permit such planning and con- 
tinuity of service as a child needs, 
including after care.” 








“Those operating an institution 
owe it to children and staff to 
maintain a practical awareness of 
the fact that some degree of in- 
security threatens every child 
living away from his own family.” 

“The best single mark of the 
fitness of an institution is its 
ability to help the children who 
enter its doors to grow out of the 
dependency that brought them 
there.” 

Divisions which particularly in- 
terested the reviewer were — 


“Which Child Needs an Institu- 


tion?”’, “Emotional Factors”, “The 
Use of Neighbourhood Facilities”, 
and “The Significance of the 
Child’s Relationship”. An interest- 
ing feature of the book is the ex- 
cerpts from a diary kept by Mr. 
Hopkirk while at the Albany 
Home for Children. 


Altogether it is a book not to be 
missed by Board or staff members 
in the children’s field. 

Mar Fiemine. 
Institutions Serving Children, by Howard 


L. Hopkirk. Published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. Price $2.00. 


Added to the Council Library 


Books 
The Seven Myths of Housing. 
Nathan Straus. 


Infants Without Families. 
Freud and Burlingham. 


Play Centres for School Children. 
Adele Franklin and Agnes E. 
Benedict. 
Psychoanalysis Today. 
Sandor Lorand. 


New Goals for Old Age. 
Edited by George Lawton. 


Prevention of Prostitution. 
Committee on Social Questions. 


PAMPHLETS 
Organizing a Family Agency. 
Francis H. McLean and 
Ralph Ormsby. 
Psychoanalytic Orientation in 
Case Work. 
Thomas M. French and 
Ralph Ormsby. 
Our Concern—Every Child. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
How to Make a Speech and 
Enjoy It. 
Helen Partridge. 
Regarding Juvenile Delinquency— 
Its Control and Prevention. 
Delinquency Survey of the Big 
Brothers, Toronto. 


ic Welfare Council’s valuable publication, The Cost of Living, originally 
issued in 1939, has been revised and brought up to date. The new edition is now 
available, priced at 25c per copy or 20c in quantities of twenty or more. Orders 
may be sent to the Welfare Council of Toronto, 100 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, 1. 
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